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ABSTRACT 

To prepare vocational-technical teachers to work 
with dropout-prone youths in laboratories within the school and to 
discover how successful a special vocational-technical program would 
be in assisting those students with special needs, 24 dropout-prone 
occupational exploration students were chosen to participate in a 
6-week summer experimental program. The 24 experimental students and 
10 students in a control group were chosen by random sample 
stratified by race--half Negro, half Caucasian. Findings included: 

(1) Race was not a significant variable, (2) Pretests and posttests 
of attitudes toward school shops were not significantly different at 
the .05 level, (3) Dropout-prone students will attend summer school 
if paid acd enrolled in a special program, (4) Teaching methods 
should actively involve such students, and (5) Negative teacher 
responses cause decrements in desirable student behavior. 
Instructional units developed for use with these students and diaries 
made by graduate students and instructors are included. For 
information concerning a set of three 16 mm kinescopes, contact the 
author at Department of Vocational and Technical Education, College 
of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 61801. (CD) 
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Introduction 



THE PROBLEM AND NEED FOR THE STUDY 

The problem, in its broadest sense, is concerned with helping each child 
develop to his highest potential through education. The national, economic, 
and personal benefits gained by attempting to achieve this goal are so 
prominent in our current literature and recent federal legislation that they 
will noi be reiterated here. 

Nationally, there scents to be a void in present activities dealing with 
dropout-prone youth. Some school systems have excellent programs during 
the school year allowing students to work part time in the community 
during some school hours. Programs in vocational education such as Dis- 
tributive Education, Diversified Occupations, and Supervised Job Training 
fall into this general category. For youths who have actually dropped out 
of school, the Job Corps and Neighborhood Youth Corps are available. 
There do not seem to be, however, many laboratory programs completely 
uilhin the school that specifically attack the problem. This experimental 
program is aimed at investigating the feasibility of preparing teachers for 
this void. 

The state research stafT of the Illinois Research Coordinating Unit for 
Vocational Education, in discussing this research project, emphasised the 
dire need for programs of this kind. Not one summer program was available 
in 1965 in this slate for \ocational technical teachers interested in learning 
how to work with the disadvantaged. Meanwhile, Urbana, the home of 
the University of Illinois, had to cancel an experimental program in the 
public schools, appro\ed by the State Board of Vocational Education and 
Rehabilitation, mainly because of the difficulty in obtaining teacher#. 



During the same period that this research project was in operation, one 
of the tasks of the project director happened to be an evaluation of a two-day 
conference conducted by the Illinois Research Coordinating Unit. Ray Page, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, wrote in the preface of the final 
report for this conference, “Perhaps there has never before been assembled 
such a distinguished, sophisticated, knowledgeable, and comprehensive 
group to consider the critical issues and challenges facing vocational and 
technical education in Illinois. n This quote was taken from Vocational 
Cj Education in Illinois • Planning for Measured Charge, coedited by Robert A. 
Campbell and Philip G. Baird. 

One hundred and sixty persons attended the conference, representing 
such diverse fields as university teacher training and other university 
disciplines, the State Department of Public Instruction staff, public school 
personnel, organized labor, private schools, and publishing. After com- 
pletion of the conference, a letter requesting at least one suggestion of a 
critical need or issue facing vocational education elicited from the par- 
ticipants their opinion that the need to uork with disadvantaged and less-than- 
normal students far outweighed any other need. 

To our knowledge^ this uas the first program in the nation to prepare industrial 
education teachers to uork specificaHj with dropout-prone students. 

OBJECTIVES 

The experimental program originally had and basically kept the following 
purposes: 

1* Vo explore the dimensions of the dropout-prone youth problem in 
relation to occupational development leading toward gainful employment. 

2. To discover how the unique laboratory experiences of \t>tec meet or 
fail to meet the needs of these youths in relation to occupational development 
or preparation for occupational programs. 

3. To prepare accredited teachers and teaching aides 

a. by identifying needed competencies and the opera live select ion factors; 

b. by providing research and curriculum development experiences for 
graduate students interested in dropout-prone youth through a search 
for answers to the following questions: 

i. What is the personal reaction of graduate students toward the drop- 
out problem after they have studied the problem? 

ii. What research and curriculum materials arc available from outside 
the project? 

iii. What research and curriculum materials can be developed which 
are custom tailored for the summer experimental program? 
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4 To disseminate the findings. 

a. Prepare a thirty- to forty-five-minute kinescope of the summer experi- 
mental program. 

b. Conduct a one-day evaluation and dissemination conference. 

c. Publish the final report. 

d. Write an article for professional publication. 

e. Deliver a speech for a national convention. 

It is recognized that dissemination of research findings is usually not 
regarded as a major project objective. However, the project director felt 
so strongly about the usual weaknesses in effectively disseminating research 
findings in education that dissemination was specifically designed into this 
project as one of the four important goals. 

DEFINITION OF TERMS 

The following definitions are given to clarify the terms used in the study. 

Experimental , as used in this particular project, is defined by the funding 
agency, the Illinois Researching Coordinating Unit of the State Board of 
Vocational Education and Rehabilitation, as those experimental projects 
which involve direct contact with learners and/or are basically a field trial 
of an innovative idea. 

Industrial education is the generic term which includes both trade and 
industrial vocational education and industrial arts education. 

Dropout-prone youth is delimited, for purposes of this study, to fifteen- and 
sixteen-year-old boys in the Occupational Exploration Program within the 
Champaign Public Schools. 

RELATED STUDIES 

The original manuscript for this report was so lengthy that it had to be 
shortened to meet contract publishing costs. Therefore, only two key sources 
for pertinent research studies are listed, along with the listing of one specific 
study. 

The Information Retrieval Center on the Disadvantaged (IRCD), located 
at Veshiva University in New York City, maintains a classified card file of 
more than 2,000 available bibliographical references. Special bibliographies 
on specific topics are compiled and provided upon request, and Xeroxed 
copies of abstracts are also available. The Center’s services are available 
on a nonprofit basis. 

Microfiche cards summarizing research studies and bound indexes dealing 
with the disadvantaged are available for purchase from the Bell & Howell 
Company. 
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Only one specific research study has been retained from our original 
manuscript. Because of its close association with the students we selected 
for our experimental and control groups, this study is listed. This final 
report of a study funded by the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration, 
Washington, D. G., was prepared by the project director Dr. Merle B. 
Karnes, etal. Entitled The Efficacy of a Prevocalionol Curriculum and Services 
Designed to Rehabilitate Slow Learners Who Are School Dropout> Delinquency , and 
Unemployment Prone } it is printed by the Champaign Community Unit IV 
Schools, Champaign, Illinois. 



Procedures 



The twenty-five steps outlined in the original proposal will briefly be pre- 
sented with limited comment where necessary. The piocedures for developing 
the brochure, attitude scale, and kinescopes will be presented in more detail. 

1. Set up advisory committee. This was done with the following members 
named: Mr. Phil Baird, Dr. Carl Bereiter, Mr. Vernon Burgener, Dr. Robert 
Cooley, Dean Rupert V. Evans, Mr. Guy Jones, Dr. Merle Karnes, Dr. Ray 
M, Karnes, Mr. Clint Kelly, Mr. Neil MacGregor, 1 Dr. William J. Schill, 1 
Dr. Bernard Spodek, and Dr. Robert Tnikham. 1 

2. Develop publicity program to attract undergraduate students, teachers, 
and graduate students who would be interested in working with dropout- 
prone youth. This included the preparation and distribution of a brochure. 
Teachers currently involved in state supported programs were also invited 
to attend. 

The brochure is shown in Exhibit A. Twelve hundred copies were printed. 
Over eight hundred were sent to the teachers listed in the state directory of 
industrial education personnel. The mail addressograph of the State Depart- 
ment was used. Because official approval of the project was not received until 
early May , the brochure was designed, printed, and mailed by May 24 , 1966. 

A follow-up study of the effect of the brochure was conducted. Twenty 
teachers were randomly selected from the directory listing industrial edu- 

1 Proposed teachers for summer experimental program. 
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Area Code 



Name Address Phone 

tA or Votec Specialty Age Years of Teaching Experience 

School There Employed School Address - . . — . 

Highest Degree Held Then Obtained That Institution 

Location of degree granting institution 

Are you currently pursuing a degree? That degree From what institution __ 

Location of institution 

Indicate the course(s) you intend to register for this summer: , 

Please respond to the following items or, a separate sheet. A sentence or two for each item on a \ % 5 card might be sufficient. 

1. Comment on the nature of your experience (ot lack of it) with respect to dropout-prone youngsters. 

2. Comment as to whether you feel you have some unusual or special interests and/or capabilities to add to the overall richness 
of the program (not thar this is a criterion for enrrance). 

3- That is it you most desire from this summer experience? 
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cation teachers in Illinois. These men were contacted by phone. Most 
remembered receiving copies of the brochure. Three said they did not 
receive the brochure. This may be true because the state addressograph 
lists only one address for all industrial education teachers in a school, 
thus the brochures went out in packets to each school. They may or may 
not have been distributed within the school. 

All who remembered receiving the brochure said thry thought the 
program was a good idea. One even said he thought the program was long 
overdue. 

The majority of teachers found it impossible to attend because of prior 
commitments, but several mentioned that they would be interested in taking 
part in a future summer. The common prior commitment was a degree 
program at summer school. Other commitments ranged from participation 
in an NDEA program to care of an ill wife, One man had since moved from 
the midwest and another had changed his field of instruction. 

It was concluded that the brochure was adequately designed to catch the 
interest of these teachers but in future projects should be individually 
addressed and mailed earlier in the school year. 

3. Identify experimental population. 

a. Only students currently in the Occupational Exploration Program of 
the Champaign school system were eligible. The original criterion used to 
select these students was either environmental handicap or cultural depriva- 
tion, educational retardation, population mobility, low socio-economic level, 
inadequate school opportunity, undeveloped communication ability, or a 
combination of these. 

b. Out of the 178 in the program ranging from the seventh to the twelfth 
grades and including both boys and girls, only fifteen- and sixteen-year-old males 
who were willing to enter the summer experimental program were considered eligible. 
Of this number a stratified random sample was chosen. 

Thirty-four O. E. students met the. requirements of the snumner experi- 
mental program. By a stratified random sample, ten were placed in a 
control group. The remaining twenty-four O. E.’s were the students used 
in the main study. The stratification referred only to race. An attempt was 
made to obtain approximately half Caucasian and half Negro in each group. 

The two main purposes of the control group were to provide a historical 
perspective and a basis for comparison of dropout rates during the following 
regular school year. It was felt the historical control was necessary in the 
event that during the summer in which the experimental program was in 
operation some event happened which radically changed the outlook of the 
dropout-prone students, A hypothetical example might be the dropout of a 
large number of our experimental students because of a great increase of 
low-level but high-paying jobs in the community. The control group would 
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then also react to the same historical happening. The control group had 
the same Champaign O. E. counselors available to them throughout the 
summer as the students in the experimental program. The main difference 
was that the control group was provided employment at jobs in the com- 
munity. This work was mainly unskilled labor and some of the places of 
employment were C ha nute Air Force Base, Burnham City Hospital, Alex- 
ander Book Bindery, Champaign News Agency, Court Yard Cafeteria, 
Hunter Lumber Company, and Rick’s IGA. 

4. Develop a Likert-type attitude scale to measure dropout-prone students* 
attitude toward in-school industrial education. 

Before the summer program began, the Student Attitude Toward School 
Shop (SASS) scale was developed by the project director. He spent two days 
interviewing O. E. students in their homes regarding their likes and dislikes 
toward school shop* These responses weie to be used as a pool to prepare 
items for the scale. As the responses obtained were so similar to responses 
the investigator had obtained in an earlier research study in which he had 
developed a scale to measure junior high students’ attitude toward industrial 
arts, it was decided to use this completed scale. Three main approaches had 
been used to measure the validity of this scale, including an outside criterion 
group. Statistically significant results were obtained from each of these three 
approaches* A reliability of .922 was found. 

The main difference between these two scales was in their administration. 
The earlier scale was administered in a group setting after only the directions 
had been read aloud. Because the O. E. students were socially maladjusted 
the SASS scale was administered on an individual basis. Also because of the 
known low reading ability of many O. E. students, the SASS scale was read 
to the student as he looked on and then he indicated his response on a large 
card which had the five available choices. 

The SASS scale is presented in Exhibit B. A reliability of .923 was obtained 
by using the split half method and the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula. 
This certainly seems to lend credence to the decision of utilizing the attitude 
scale developed earlier. It seems plausible that the scale was adequately 
measuring both groups since the reliability, when computed by the same 
method, yielded a difference of only .001 (.922 and .923). 

5. Collect information about disadvantaged and dropout-prone youth, 
Among others, the services utilized were those offered by the Information 
Retrieval Center on the Disadvantaged, located at Yeshiva University in 
New York City, and the committee named by the Illinois State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction to explore the dropout problem in the state. 
Permission was granted by the Champaign Public Schools for the release 
of a complete copy of each O. E. student’s file in our control and experi- 
mental groups. 
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Exhibit 6 

STUDENT ATTITUDE TOWARD SCHOOL SHOP (SASS) 

©Robert A. Campbell. 1966 
University of Illinois, Urbano, Illinois 

Directions: 

We would like to know how students feel about their experiences in school shop, We 
want you to answer each item as honestly as you can. We ask you not to write your name 
on these sheets for it is only your truthful answers that are important- -it does not matter 
who gives the answer. Therefore, try to choose the response you believe to be most like 
yourself and do not try to flatter either the teachers or the programs. 

Please circle the response which corresponds the closest to your feeling about each item. 
SA « Strongly Agree 
A «■ Agree 
U ■ Uncertain 
D *■ Disagree 
SD = Strongly Disagree 

Do not toke too much time in thinking about any particular item. Please do not leave 
any item out — there is no right or wrong answer — it is just how you feet about things. 
Other people may have different opinions. 

Here are a couple of examples for you to try. 

SA A U D SD x. The game l like to watch best on TV is baseball. 

If you like baseball the best of all games you watch on TV 
you would put a circle around SA for you strongly agree with 
the statement. 

Now you try the next one. 

SA A U D SD y. Strawberry ice cream is one of my favorite ice cream flavors. 

Put a circle around the letter which comes the closest to repre- 
senting your feeing. Even if your exact feeling is not found in 
one or the choices, pick the one which comes closest to your 
true feeling. 

Now do the rest the same way. Sometimes it will be hard to 
make up your mind, but do the best you con and do not leave 
any out. 




SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


1 . 


1 like to learn how to use tools. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


2. 


Compared with my other courses, 1 feef that school shop cfass 
is one of the poorer courses 1 am taking. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


3. 


Most boys in my grode In school do not like school shop. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


4. 


If 1 had a younger brother 1 would like to teach him how to use 
tools to make things. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


5. 


School shop is my favorite subject. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


6. 


In my opinion, a student cannot learn much in school shop. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


7. 


1 hate school shop. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


8. 


If it were allowed, 1 would like to work in the school shop 
during my study periods. 
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SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


9. 1 find that the subject motter of school shop has real interest 
for me. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


10, 1 dread to come to my school shop class. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


11. Personally, 1 dislike school shop. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


12. f enjoy making things in the school shop. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


13. 1 think school shop is fun. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


14, About all thot can be said for school shop is that it uses up 
part of the school day. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


1 5. 1 like to tell other people about what I do in the school shop. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


16. In school shop it seems as if the end of the period will never 
come. 


SA 


A 


U 


0 


SD 


17, Tools are my friends. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


18. 1 like to show my finished project to my friends ond parents. 


SA 


A 


li 


D 


SD 


19. 1 am dissatisfied with my progress in school shop. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


20, If 1 become a teacher, 1 would like to teach school shop. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


21. If 1 could skip one class it would be shop. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


22. When 1 am supposed to be working in the school shop, f am 
usually thinking about other thfngs. 


SA 


A 


u 


0 


SD 


23. In my opinion, school shop should not be required of all boys 
in the junior high school. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


24. 1 feel good after 1 have made something in the school shop. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


25. We have school shop too many times a week. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


26. If 1 could do anything 1 wanted to do on Saturday mornings, 
1 would come into the school shop and work. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


27. While 1 am in school, 1 can't woit for my shop periods. 


C\ 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


28. If the principal said there would be no more shops taught in 
this school 1 wojld be happy. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


29. School shop gives me a chance to get something done that is 
worthwhile. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


30. The projects we make in school shop are not useful to me and 
my family. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


31, The main reason 1 make projects in school shop is because the 
teacher tells me to build something. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


32. 1 would like to get tools for gifts rather than other things. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


33. 1 feel that school shop is less respectable than most other 
subjects. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


34. 1 would like to have a shop of my own someday. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


35. !n general, 1 think the school shop program is very worthwhile. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


36. School shop woik is dull. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


37. 1 feel that 1 hove very good teachers who help make school 
shop more interesting. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


38. My school shop teachers are mean. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


39. When 1 see an interesting project 1 want to find out how it 
was made. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


40. In school shop class this year 1 have not tried at all. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


41. If 1 were principal and able to change courses as 1 wished, 
1 would make many changes in the school shop program. 


SA 


A 


u 


0 


SD 


42. 1 like my shop teachers because they try to help me with my 
projects. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


43. 1 feel that thero are “teacher's pets" or "fovorites" in school 
shop class. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


44. 1 learn different things in school shop which moy help me in 
the future. 
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Please circle ONE of the following five choices: 

In general^ what is your attitude toward all the school shop classes you have had? 

1 . Like them very much. 

2. Like them somewhat. 

3. Undecided or don't know. 

4. Dislike them umewhat. 

5. Dislike them very much. 

NOTE: Add up the total number of circles you have made [ 

on these two pages and place that number in this box. [ 

A microfiche machine was available exclusively for the project personnel. 
The complete set of microfiche cards and indexes dealing with disadvantaged 
students was purchased from the Bell & Howell Company. 

6. Arrange transportation for experimental students. It was found that 
taxies between each of the schools (where the students spent their mornings 
as custodial helpers) and the University of Illinois were a great deal less 
expensive than bus transportation. An added advantage was that all the 
students left their morning work stations and arrived at the University 
within the same relatively short time period. 

7. Arrange for student lunches to be delivered to the school laboratory each 
noontime. It was strongly felt that providing lunches for the experimental 
students was important to the design of the study. Students had no facilities 
for refrigerating bag lunches during the morning work assignments. Many 
parents would not or could not provide these home-prepared meals. If the 
subjects left their morning work assignment and went out to eat lunch on 
their own, there was a strong possibility the attendance records at the summer 
laboratory program might be quite low. 

A laboratory aide brought in the lunches from a local fifteen-cent ham- 
burger establishment. The students had a meal selection slip, which they 
made out for the next day, with the only restriction a one dollar limit. 

8. Make final arrangements for closed circuit TV of experimental lab classes 
and storage of all video tapes. The Office of Instructional Resources was 
extremely cooperative in this matter. Professional-type cameras were used 
instead of the typical closed circuit TV cameras. These cameras provided 
excellent quality video tapes from which to make composite kinescopes. 

9. Select the personnel for laboratory aides. This is one of the few items 
which was changed from the original proposal. It had been proposed that 
young men who were school dropouts and who had been unemployed for 
two years were to be hired as laboratory aides. At the first advisory com- 
mittee meeting, the consensus was that persons should be chosen who would 
set a positive example for the O. E. students. Five successful junior and 
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senior industrial education students from Champaign High School were 
chosen by their teachers for this job. The only restriction made on their 
choice was that a combination of white and Negro was desired. Three white 
and two colored students were selected. This proved to be an extremely 
valuable suggestion from the advisory committee. 

10. Plan orientation programs for 

a. college teachers of the experimental program and related courses, 

b. teachers in training, 

c. graduate students in related classes, 

d. teaching aides, 

e. experimental students. 

11. Schedule home visitations throughout the experimental program tor 
(a), (b), and (c) above. 

A parental interview form was developed by one of the research assistants 
and used in each of the home visitations. This record was then added to each 

0. E. student’s cumulative file folder. A copy of the printed interview form 
appears in the Sample Cumulative File on page 116. 

12. Arrange for Champaign counselors assigned to the experimental students 
to visit the experimental summer class and related classes. 

The O. E. students were paid a dollar an hour for working in the Cham- 
paign Public Schools in the mornings and the same rate of pay for working 
at theJUniversity of Illinois in the afternoons. 

An additional incentive is described in the following memo: 

MEMO 

TO: !n*School Work Experience Employees 

FROM: Guy R. Jones, Prevocational Coordinator 

All in-school work experience employees are eligible for a $25.00 bonus upon com- 
pletion of the summer program. This bonus is a reward for doing good work, for being 
regular and prompt in attendance, and for learning the material being taught on the job 
in the school, and at the University of Illinois. 

Starting today (7*7*66) one dollar ($1.00) will be deducted from this bonus for each 
occurrence of the following: 

1. Failure to report to this office (phone 358-1721) before you are absent or late for any 
reason. 

2. Repeated absence or tardiness on the job. 

3. A report from your school boss of poor work, laziness, or leaving your work station. 

4. A report of poor performance from the University of Illinois. 

5. A report of poor performance from the Prevocational Counselor. 

In addition to the loss of part of your bonus, you will not be paid for any time not spent 
on the job because of absence, taidiness, ana not working. 

At the end of the summer, nine of the twenty-four O. E. students received 
the full $25.00. The majority earned $22 or $23. Three boys received no 
bonus money. Toward the end of the summer, all three had quit their 
morning jobs but still came to the University in the afternoon. 



13. Conduct summer experimental program. The design for this is sum- 
marized in the following chart. 

First week 

Orientation progroms 
Middle six weeks 

8:00-1 1:55 a. m. Students worked on building maintenance for the Champaign 
school system 

12:00-12:1 5 p.m. Transportation to University of Illinois College of Education by 
. free taxi 

1 2;1 5-1 :00 p.m. Group lunch period 

1:00-4:00 p.m. Votec 384. experimental summer laboratory program for dropout- 
prone youth 

Eighth week 

Evaluation program 
Related graduate course 

Votec 459D i Practicum for developing instructional materials for dropout-prone youth 
This procedural step was accomplished with one major exception. Dr. achill 
and his combined Votec 459E and 482 classes did not come to their scheduled 
orientation meeting. He chose, of his own volition, not to involve his classes 
directly with the project. 

Exhibit C shows the arrangement of all the teams. 

14. Collect samples of all data, instruments, curriculums, instructional 
materials, and research studies developed or used by the three related 
graduate courses. 

15. Gather personal reactions of all persons associated with the experimental 
program: 

a. dropout-prone students, 

b. college teachers, 

c. teachers in training, 

d. graduate curriculum class, 

e. teaching aides. 

The daily diaries kept by those in (b), (c), (d), and (e) were turned in. A 
taped exit interview was conducted for those in (a), (c), (d), and (e). 
Students in the related graduate courses wrote their reactions to the experi- 
mental program and their part in it. 

Illustrative samples of procedure steps 14 and 15 are presented in Section 
Three of this report, “Data Presentation and Analysis.” 

16. Review all video tapes of experimental summer program several times 
and edit into a thirty- to forty-five-minute kinescope. 

A card was developed by the project director to assist in making the 
kinescopes. (See Exhibit D.) Over 2,000 of these cards were completed after 
many hours of reviewing all videotapes. The project director coincidentally 
viewed these tapes with Daryl Fairchild of the Office of Instructional 
Resources. 
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Exhibit C 

VOTEC EXPERIMENTAL PROJECT TEAMS 
Experimental 
Student* (OE) 

Team 1 

Adams, Charles 
Birt, John 
Bradley, Simely 
Cavanaugh, Bill 
Cole, Larry 



Team 2 

Davidson, Charles 
Dorsey, Steve 
Drake, Bob 
Floyd, Sonny 
Gray, Eddie 

Team 3 
Grice, Mike 
Herron, Charles 
Laws, Joe 
Nunn, Scott 
Ohls. Tony 

Team 4 

Phillips, Dennis 
Rauchman, Ken 
Rooch, Fred 
Smith, Robert 
Tucker, Richard 

Team 5 
Walker, Larry 
Whitton, Mrke 
Williams. Tom 
Wood, James 



Teachers 384 


Graduate 
Students 459D 


Laboratory Aides 


Blackford, Ron 
344 3359 
Neumelster, John 
352-71 


Blackford, Ron 
344-3359 
Keele, Dwight 
356-0103 
Marks, Bn! 
944-345 
Zohnle, James 
344-1266 


Comer. Steve 
352-7378 


Brewer, Lloyd 
332-4844 
Lynch, Edward 
332-5442 


Brewer, Lloyd 
332-4844 
Harrison, Gene 
(None) 

Swinford, Chuck 
346-4409 


Wood, Gten 
356-9216 


Cfaxon, Wflliam 
(None) 

Henok, Richard 
332-2240 


Beers, Robert 
332-4B90 
Henak, Richard 
332-2240 
Zenor, Clifford 
332-4129 


Swain, Eric 
1-863-5050 


Fuller, Foster 
367-3063 
Shutieri, Donald 
469*7171 


Edwards, Robert 
1*762-0663 
Fuller, Foster 
367-3063 
Oettel, James 
422-4960 


Sorcus, Dave 
356-9841 


Cordier,Gory 
356-4983 
Rebhorn, Eldon 
352-6667 


Eardley, Bill 
352-9497 
Rebhorn, Eldon 
352-6667 
Wisner, Bruce 
352-3490 


Cooper. Jesse 
3S2-38$5 



The video tapes contained nidi excellent material that a major change 
in procedure was decided upon. Step 21 called for a one-day evaluation and 
dissemination conference of the summer research program. The director 
felt that producing additional kinescopes from the quality material available 
would probably actually disseminate the project more fully than the one-day 
conference. The funding agency agreed to this change and a set of three 
16 -millimeter films was produced from composites of the video tapes and 
was entitled Experimental Program to Prepare VotationabTechnical 
Teachers for Laboratory Classes Designed for Dropout-Prone Vouth, 
Part I— Project Summary, Part II— Preparing Teachers, Part Ill-Stu- 
dent Activities. 

These may be obtained by writing the project director: 
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ERLC 



Dr Robert A. Campbell 

Department of Vocational and Technical Education 
College of Education 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 

17. Follow up experimental and control students during the first part of 
regular school year. 

This initial follow-up was completed. An additional follow-up was con- 
ducted to determine the dropout rate of the experimental and control 
groups at the r/?</ of the regular school year following the experimental sum- 
mer program. 

18. Analyze all data from the total project and arrive at conclusions. This 
data is the basis for the remainder of this final report. 

19. Write final report. 

20. Show kinescope to local educational groups. Step 20 will begin when 
the kinescopes are returned from t hr p.ocessor in the early fall of 1967. 

Exhibit D 

TAPE NO.: Summery Toother Student Poge No. 

Beginning No. CONTENT: 

Audio 



Video 



Ending No. NOTE: 

Audio 



Video 
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21. Conduct onc-day evaluation and dissemination conference of summer 
experimental program. 

This has been changed and was discussed previously in step 16. It is 
sincerely hoped that the reader will view the set of three kinescopes. This 
final report is considered as the other part, but only a part, of the final 
dissemination package. 

22. Publish final report. 

23. Write article describing summer experimental program for professional 
publication. This will be done after the final report is published. 

24. Prepare speech describing summer experimental program for a national 
convention. 

The project directs was invited to Washington, D.C., in January 1967, 
to present a description of our project to vocational education state directors 
or their representatives. These people were attending the First National 
Conference in Y'ocational Education for Students with Special Needs. 
Unknown to us, our project along with thirty-three others had been sug- 
gested to the U.S. Office of Education Planning Committee, and it was 
chosen, along with two others, to be presented. 

25. Consider feasibility of continuing summer experimental program during 
regular school year* This should be given careful consideration based on the 
reception of the final report and the three kinescopes. 
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Data Presentation 
and Analysis 
of the Researchers 



Permission had been granted by the Champaign school system for the 
release of a complete copy of the file for each O. E. student who was in 
the summer experimental project. This antecedent data was reproduced 
and made available to the project researchers, the graduate curriculum 
class, and the teachers in training. This information, together with additional 
data gathered by these three groups, proved extremely helpful in developing 
hypotheses to Ik tested, custom 'tailoring curriculum* which were developed, 
and determining the most advantageous leaching methods to me with the 
individual O. E. student. 

The researchers fell that lhi< collection of data and its subsequent analysis 
might provide a means of: (1) describing the population of the study, 
(2) determining what, if any, relation<hips exist between certain factors, 
and (3) providing information on all the subjects to be u<cd in comparing 
particular individuals with the group. 

It will be shown that analysis of the data prosed to be quite helpful in 
describing the students and in providing a means for comparuon. In trying 

| This major dhwion of thercpoil. |)ala Presentation and Analvsk has bern subdivided 
into three parts: (I) Reseat* tiers. (2) Ciraduate (\frriculuni C la«. and (3) Teachers in 
Training (law. Although there ^as a great deal of healths overlap between these three 
groups, whenever possible the data will be presented and analyzed within only one of 
these group divisions. 




to find relationships between the various factors there has been little success. 
Although wc had anticipated statistically significant relationships, the lack 
thereof may be explained by the small number of subjects (23) and the 
homogeneity of the group, 

The computer facilities of the University of Illinois were u c ed for data an- 
alysis whenever possible, 

AGE 

Fifteen- and sixteen-yea r-old O, E. subjects were purposely chosen 
because fifteen-year-olds can nondrop out of school no matter how dropout- 
prone they may be, whereas sixteen-year-olds can. No statistically significant 
results were found lx tween age and any of the other variable*. 

BIRTHPLACE 

As is show n below, the majority of the subjects were born in the Cha m paign- 
Urbana area, but no real relationship was found between their place of birth 
and other data. However, the data does give a good description of the group. 

16 or 69.6 percent born in Champaign-Urbana 
1 or 4.3 percent born in Midwest other than C'hampaign-Urbana 
6 or 26.1 percent born in other than Midwest 

FAMILY BACKGROUND 

Data on socioeconomic class, father's and mother's occupation, family 
structure, sibling pattern, and race were gathered in order to provide a 
picture of the family background of the students. This information is not 
reported as new data as these factors probably contributed to the subjects’ 
originally being identified as dropout-prone. The N of 24 which was used 
included the one dropout from the summer program. Although no relation- 
ships were found with other data, examination does provide a group picture 
of the subjects of this study. Socioeconom.j level was taken from the school 
psychologist's report which was available on each subject. The 75 percent 
in the below-average category and lack of families in the above-average 
categories is certainly consistent with the predominance of fathers in low- 
level occupations, number of mothers working, and the number of large 
families. 

Sociotcenotnlc Ltvtl 
6 or 25 percent, average 
18 or 75 percent, below* average 
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FatWi Occupational L*v«l 

2 or 8.4 percent, father was technical or managerial 
6 or 25.0 percent, father was skilled 

11 or 45.8 percent, father was unskilled 

5 or 20.8 percent, father was deceased or missing 

Molhtr'i Occupational Level 

3 or 12.5 percent, mother was skilled 

1 1 or 45,8 percent, mother was unskilled 
9 or 37.5 percent, mother was housewife 
1 or 4.2 percent, mother was deceased or missing 

Family Structure 

8 or 33.3 percent, father was working - mother at home 
8 or 33.3 percent, father working - mother working 

1 or 4.3 percent, father employed - mother missing 

3 or 12.5 percent, father missing - mother unemployed 

2 or 8.3 percent, father missing - mother employed 

2 or 8.3 percent, foster home 

Note: 8 or 33.3 percent were separated from at least one parent. 

Sibling Pattern 

6 or 25.0 percent were oldest boy * large family 
10 or 41.7 percent were middle boy - large family 

3 or 12.5 percent were youngest boy • large family 

2 or 8.3 percent were youngest boy* middle family 
2 or 8.3 percent were youngest boy - small family 
1 or 4.2 percent were only boy - only child 
Note: 19 or 79.2 percent were from large families 

Poet 

N * 24 15 or 62.5 percent were white 

9 or 37.5 percent were nonwhite 
N - 23 14 or 60.9 percent were white 

9 or 39.1 percent were nonwhite 

In developing the sibling pattern, a large family was considered as over 
three, a middle family was three, and a small family was composed of one 
or tw*o children. It will be noted that 19 or 79.2 percent of the subjects were 
from large families. 

Although the nine Negro students represented only 37 percent of the 
group which began the study, it is important to note that this is bel^*cd to 
be a considerably higher percentage than the racial proportions in the 
community. Percentages for both the total group which began the summer 
program and the group which completed the program less the one dropout 
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student are presented. Hereafter, unless otherwise noted, only an N of 23 
will be used. 

An attempt was made to ascertain whether there were relationships present 
in some of the above data which might be masked by the large number of 
categories for such a small group of student subjects. For this purpose the 
data was arranged in the following dichotomies: (1) father present — father 
not present, (2) mother not working — mother working, and (3) both parents 
present— one parent present. No significant relationships were found be- 
tween these groupings and any of the other data. 

18 or 78 percent, father present 

5 or 22 percent, father not present 

9 or 39 percent, mother not working 
13 or 56 percent, mother working 
1 or 5 percent, mother deceased 

17 or 74 percent, both parents present 

6 or 26 percent, one parent present 

ABILITY LEVEL 

To proude a picture of the ability level of the subjects, IQ scores and 
averages of grades at the junior high school level were obtained. Because 
of the nature of this study academic grade averages were reported separately 
from industrial arts grades. 

The IQ scores tanged from 75 to 105 and were, with only one exception, 
below the normalitivc mean of 100. This highly skewed distribution had 
a median of 85, mean of 87, and a standard deviation of 7.3. IQ was the 
first variable found to be statistically significant. IQ correlated with the 
following variables strongly enough to be statistically significant at the 
I percent level. ,-1 correlation cf .46 p < .01 was found between IQ and indy stria! 
grades. A correlation of .61 p < .01 was found betueen IQ and school behaticr. 

A five point system was used in coding the subject's grades. As might 
be expected from this group, the grades fell almost exclusively below average. 

Academic Grad# Average * Junior High Grodei 



A 


= 0 


0.0 percent 




B 


= 0 


0.0 percent 


C<xft 


C 


= 2 


6.7 percent 


A = 5 


C- 


= 6 


26.1 percent 


B = 4 


D 


= 7 


30.4 percent 


C - 3 


D- 


* 7 


30.4 percent 


D = 2 


F 


- 1 


4.4 percent 


F = 1 
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Range I to 3 
Mean 2.02 (D) 

•Standard Deviation ,53 

fndtntriol AtU Giade Average * Junior High 



A 


= 0 


0.0 percent 




B 


- 1 


4.4 percent 


Co dt 


c+ 


= 2 


8.7 percent 


A = 5 


C 


- 7 


30.4 percent 


B - 4 


C- 


= 4 


17.4 percent 


C = 3 


D 


- 5 


21.7 percent 


D = 2 


D- 


** 2 


8.7 percent 


F = 1 


F 


*= 2 


8.7 percent 





Range 1 to 4 
Mean 2.48 (C+) 

Standard Deviation .79 

A correlation of .46 p < .01 was found between IQ and industrial arts 
grades. 

PHYSICAL CONDITION 

Before ard during the regular O. E. program, each student was required 
lo have a physical examination. There was a copy of the initial examination 
in each subject's folder. From these reports the subjects were rated good, 
fair, or poor, and the results are reported below. There was no statistically 
significant relationship found lo other data. 

19 or 82.6 percent were in good physical condition 
3 or 13.1 percent were in fair physical condition 
l or 4.3 percent was in poor physical condition 

BEHAVIOR 

The psychological reports for each student contained a statement regard- 
ing the individual's contact with the police. There was no average com- 
parison group, but it is believed that the 29 percent of the initial group 
which had been in some sort of trouble with the police was more than would 
be expected of an average fifteen- or sixtecn-\ear-old group in the Cham* 
paign-Urbana area. It is interesting to note that the dropout from the 
summer experimental program was one of the seven who was known to the 
police. 

Pdica Contort 

7 or 29.2 percent were known to police 
17 or 70.8 percent were not known to police 
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From the psychological reports and other available cumulative folder 
information, the students 1 school behavior was ranked as good, fair, or poor. 
Of the seven students reported to have been in contact with the police, 
five were classified under the “poor 11 school behavior category. 

School Behavior 

7 or 29.2 percent rated good 
7 or 29.2 percent rated fair 
10 or 41.6 percent rated poor 

As was mentioned earlier under the discussion of Ability Level: A cor* 
relation of .61 p < .01 was found between IQ and school behavior. 

ATTENDANCE 

The attendance office of each subject's school provided a record of his 
absences for the 1965*66 school year. The possible number of attendance 
days was 180. 

School Attendance 1965-66 School Yeor 
Range of absences 1*66 days 
Mean 10.6 

Standard Deviation 14.1 
Median 6.3 

Attendance was also kept for the summer project. There were 30 O. E. 
class meetings. 

Svmmtr Project AtUndonet 
Range of absences 0*10 days 
Mean 2.1 

Standard Deviation 2.5 
Median 1.1 

It will be noted that although the range was from 0 to 10 the mean 
was 2.1. This difference is also reflected in the high standard deviation 
which was caused by the one subject with 10 absences. 

A rank order correlation between absences during the 1965*66 school 
year and the absences during the summer program produced an R = .25 
which was not statistically significant. A total of 245 studcnl*day absences 
(5.9 percent) tied in very closely with the summer total of 49 student days 
(7.1 percent), thus indicating that perhaps poor attendance habits are not 
readily broken. In general, the same students who had high absence rates 
during the year in public school tended to exhibit similar attendance 
patterns during the summer program. 

An effort was also made to ascertain whether a relationship existed 
between race and rate of absenteeism in both the 1965*66 school year and 
the summer experimental program. The hypothesis tested stated that no 

50 







significant difference did exist between races in terms of rate of absence. 
Although arithmetically the nonwhitc group was found to have a somewhat 
higher absence rate in both instances, the difference was not sufficiently 
great to be significant (chi-square computed, .05 level). 

Required Regular School Attendance 
5.2 percent absences = White 

7.0 percent absences = Negro 

Paid Summer Progrom Attendance 
6.4 percent absences *= White 

8.0 percent absences = Negro 

Thus it appears that dropout-prone students will attend a special shop 
program during time they are not required by law to attend school. Their 
voluntary attendance rate will be about the same as required regular school 
attendance if they are paid. NOTE: It seems that we have two real clues 
for working successfully with dropout-prone students: (I) the provision of 
an interesting special shop program, and (2) payment for attending school. 

PROGRAM DROPOUT 

Out of an original enrollment of 24 students, 23 completed the entire 
six weeks. One boy elected to drop out midway through the summer after 
establishing a record of truancies, class disruptions, and disciplinary actions. 
According to his own statement he did not like the rules, the instructors, 
nor the activities; thus he refused to attend any further meetings. Considering 
the fact that all of these boys had problems of varying magnitude, only one 
loss during the program must certainly serve as some indication of success. 

Disciplinary action taken during the course of the summer program was 
exclusively of a financial nature. In rare and very severe cases students 
were suspended for one or two days with a concomitant loss of pay. Despite 
the fact that students rated wages very highly as a ntotivating factor, the 
prospect of a loss of money did not seem to be an effective deterrent to 
disruptive behavior in the shop. 

Although all cases of afternoon absence from the summer research program 
were followed through either by phone or visit, it was often the feeling of 
the research staff that there were several instances of malingering despite 
the fact that students were losing wages each time they were absent. Addi- 
tional variables which should be considered here are (1) compulsory school 
attendance during the regular school year tending to reduce absences, 
particularly among the least successful group, (2) disciplinary suspensions 
prevalent an>ong the least successful during the summer program, and 
(3) the adverse psychological effect of attending school of any kind during 
vacation tiiitf, especially in the case of less mature sUtdcnlv 
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In conclusion, one may surmise that the degree of success which these 
students may be expected to attain either in the classroom or on the job is 
closely related to such factors as absenteeism and amount of satisfaction 
achieved as a result of interacting with peers and supervisors. In none of 
the variables explored was race found to be a significant differentiator. 
In general, the same students who had high absence rales during the year, 
regardless of race, tended to exhibit similar attendance patterns during 
the slimmer program. 

Additional data concerning attendance will be presented later in this 
report when discussing the Motivational Analysis Instrument, the O. E. 
ranked degree of success in the summer program, and the initial follow-up 
of the O. E. students. 



ATTITUDE SCALE 



An attitude scale, which was specifically designed to measure the subject's 
attitude toward school shop, was administered both at the beginning of the 
program and at the end. The development of the Student Altitude Toward 



School Shop (SASS) scale has been 
of this report. 

SASS Scofti Pre test 
Possible score 1 76 
Mean = 1 16.4 
Standard Deviation ■* 21.7 
Median = 122 
Range 58 to 149 



described in the Procedures section 

SASS S<of«i PosMtsl 
Possible score 176 
Mean « 124.9 
Standard Deviation = 26.4 
Median * 1 25.5 
Range 34 to 174 



It will be noted that the median of the second test does not vary greatly 
from that of the first test, but range did increase greatly betw een the two 
tests. A rank correlation of r = .47 existed between these two test scores. 
This correlation which is significant at the .05 level shows that there was 
some relationship between these scores. 

The reader has probably recognized that nonparamclric statistical tech- 
niques were med to analyze all research data. 

A Wilcoxon matched ‘pairs signed-ranks test was performed on the pre* 
and post-test scores. This nonparamclric test gives more weight to a pair 
w hich shows a large difference between two conditions than to a pair w hich 
shows a small difference. A T of 73 or under would be classified as significant 
at the 5 percent level with an X of 23. The test of the pre- and post-test 
SASS scores had a T of 77.5. Thus there was no statistically significant 
difference between the pre- and post-test SASS scores earned by individual 
students. Nevertheless, statistical significance wasalmosl approached because 
if an X of 24 could have been med the required T would have been 81 or under. 
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In order lo determine whether there was any relationship between the 
first SASS score and attendance in the summer project a rank correlation 
was run for these data. The r of -.04 was not significant, indicating that 
summer school attendance was unrelated to score on the attitude scale. 



Rank Orders 





Attendance 


SV4.SS 


SASS 


IQ 


0. E. Students 


Summer Project 


Pre-test 


Post-test 


Scores 


AA 


4 5 


15 


18 


11 


B 


11 .5 


19 


12.5 


19 


CC 


11 .5 


23 


23 


3 


D 


17.5 


18 


4 


9.5 


E 


4.5 


14 


14.5 


19 


FF 


20.5 


5 


9 


15 


GG 


20.5 


10 


17 


12 


H 


16 


22 


22 


13.5 


JJ 


4.5 


7 


6.5 


7.5 


K 


4.5 


11 .5 


12.5 


16.5 


LL 


17.5 


9 


11 


21 .5 


MM 


20.5 


2 


10 


16.5 


N 


23 


21 


6.5 


2 


O 


4.5 


6 


1 


19 


PP 


14 5 


1 


16 


23 


Q 


14 5 


3.5 


2 


4 


R 


115 


3.5 


3 


9.5 


S 


4 5 


8 


8 


5.5 


T 


4.5 


13 


14.5 


5.5 


U 


4.5 


16 


21 


1 


V 


20 5 


17 


5 


7.5 


w 


115 


11 5 


19 


13 5 


XX 


4.5 


20 


20 


21 5 



Another question which came to mind was whether there would be any 
relationship between a student's IQ and the SASS scores. A rank order 
correlation between IQ and the pre-test produced an r of ^.76 which was 
significant at the .01 level. This would indicate that the higher a student's 
IQ the lower his SASS pre-test score tended to be. A similar correlation to 
the one above but comparing IQ with the SASS po$l-lc*l score gave an r of 
.08 which was not statistically significant. 

RANKED SUCCESSFULNESS 

Each O. t. student was assigned a team rank on the basis of eleven 
factors designed to determine degree of success in the summer program with 
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Exhibit E 

STUDENT EVALUATION FORM (Group Rank) 

Evafuator 



Instructions: Please rank each student in your group in terms of the dimensions listed below. 
Consider only those students on your team. 



Place a ranking number in the proper 
space (5 indicating best, 1 Indicating 
worst) 


( O.E . 
Student 
Name) 


{O.E. 

Student 

Name) 


{O.E. 

Student 

Name) 


{O.E. 

Student 

Name) 


{O.E. 

Student 

Name) 


1. Punctual; on the job when sup* 
posed to be 

$. Orderly worker; cleans his tools 
and work oreo 

3. Uses tools and equipment in a 
correct and careful manner 

4. Interested j n learning about in- 
dustrial world of work 

5. Applies himself to tasks; good 
productivity level 

6. Gets along well with fellow stu- 
dents; not o troublemaker 

7. Self-directive; works independ- 
ently 

8* Follows instructions accurately 

9. Responds positively to authority 
figures 

10. Overafl employability, would 
you recommend him 

11. extent of overall personal prog* 
ress this summer 













Exhibit F 

MOTIVATION ANALYSIS 



Instruction: Ploose fill in the space following "Most Important Reason" then pose to the 
student each of the pairs and check the one he considers most significant. 



I. 

jT 



What is the most important reason for your attending this summer program? 



Wages received 
Attending the University 
Free taxi ride 
Wages received 
Attending the University 
Wages received 
Projects built 
Just something to do 
Wages received 
Attending the University 
Just something to do 
Free taxi ride 
Wages received 
Projects built 
Free taxi ride 



Projects built 

Free lunch 

Just something to do 

Free lunch 

Just something to do 

Attending the University 

Free toxi ride 

Projects built 

Free taxi ride 

Projects built 

Free lunch 

Attending the University 
Just something to do 
Free lunch 
Free lunch 
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respect to other members of his team* (See Exhibit E for the instrument.) 
The ranking was done at the end of the summer program by each of the 
two teachers in training working with the team and by the laboratory aide, 
A number of two-way tables were developed to initially determine if any 
relationships existed between the instructors' rankings one through five and 
IQ, SASS scores, and other variables. No relationships were found to be 
worthy of computing chi-squares on this data. 

Inasmuch as the ranking instrument did not appear highly discriminatory 
in some cases, the researchers concerned themselves primarily with those 
five individuals ranked “Most Successful” and with a like number ranked 
“Least Successful. 11 Looking at a gross assessment of these ten students on 
the basis of attendance it was found that the Most Successful group was 
absent a total of 44 days from public school during the 1965-66 school year 
and a total of six days from the experimental summer program. This con- 
trasts markedly with the attendance record of the Least Successful group, 
which had a total absenteeism of 97 days during the past year and 13 days 
from the summer program. Five of the six summer absences in the former 
group were attributable to one boy. These data obviously lend support to 
the proposition that success is in some manner related to attendance. This 
information is neither new nor surprising; however, it does emphasize the 
need to get these students “on the scene” if they are to be worked with 
effectively. 

Following are the total ratings for each O. E. student as evaluated by the 
teachers in training and the laboratory aide in his team. The highest possible 
individual rating is 55. Thus with three evaluations for each O. E. student, 
his total rating can range from a high of 165 to a low of 33. 





Teachers in 




Total 


Team 1 


Training 


Lab. Aides 


Points 


AA 


26,51 


26 


103 


B 


32,48 


45 


125 


CC 


20, 13 


12 


45 


D 


40,21 


50 


111 


E 


47, 32 


32 


111 




Teachers in 




Total 


Team 2 


Training 


Lab. Aides 


Points 


FF 


19,22 


11 


52 


GG 


45,44 


36 


125 


H 


14,11 


30 


55 


None 


33, 33 


53 


99* 


JJ 


54,55 


55 


164 



• Team having only four O.E, students. 
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Ttachers in 




Total 


Team 3 


Training 


Lab. Aides 


Points 


K 


44,43 


50 


137 


LL 


21,31 


33 


85 


MM 


29, 14 


17 


60 


N 


24,24 


16 


64 


O 


47,53 


49 


149 




Teachers in 




Total 


Team 4 


Training 


Lab. Aides 


Points 


PP 


35,46 


41 


122 


Q. 


27,22 


25 


74 


R 


17, 11 


22 


50 


S 


41,35 


22 


98 


T 


45, 51 


55 


151 




Teachers in 




Total 


Team 5 


Training 


Lab . Aides 


Points 


U 


31,36 


46 


113 


V 


55,55 


50 


160 


vv 


17,18 


21 


56 


XX 


29, 23 


15 


67 


None 


33, 33 


33 


99* 



* Team having only four O. E. students. 



It is interesting to note that the two students who were ranked with 
total points of 160 or above earned rank orders 5 and 6 on their post-test 
SASS scores. The student who was rated lowest in total points (45) earned 
the rank order of 23 on both his pre- and post- SASS tests. Thus it appears 
that the attitude scale measuring the O. E. students’ attitudes toward school 
shop (SASS) and the ratings of O. E.’s successfulness in the summer program 
by the teachers in training and the laboratory aides in their team are 
measuring a similar trait. 

MOTIVATION ANALYSIS 

In order to determine what significant factors were at work in motivating 
the O. E. students to enroll in and attend the experimental program, an 
instrument was devised consisting of six commonly stated reasons set forth 
in dyad form. (See Exhibit F for the instrument.) As noted in the Procedure 
section, all of the students were employed at St. 00 per hour during the 
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mornings for the Champaign Public Schools, At the close of their morning 
shift they were picked up by taxi, driven to the University where they 
received lunch, and then were paid the same hourly wage to spend the 
afternoon in the University shops learning and building projects of greatest 
interest to them. Considering the conditions noted above, the following 
sources of motivation were investigated: (1) wages received, (2) opportunity 
to be in the University, (3) having something to do, {4) getting a free lunch, 
(5) getting a free taxi ride, and (6) being able to build interesting projects'. 
The instrument was administered to the students on an individual, face-to- 
face discussion basis in order to minimize errors due to lack of comprehension. 
Each student was asked to respond to 15 dyads utilizing all possible com- 
binations of the six factors listed above. With an N = 23 a total of 345 
responses were given. The “wages received” and “projects built” factors 
were found to be of equal importance, each receiving 82 responses. These 
were followed closely by the “attending University” response with a score 
of 75. The remaining factors were responded to as follows: having some- 
thing to do, 54; free lunch, 30; free taxi ride, 22. 



Total Number of Responses * 345 




FIGURE 1 . HISTOGRAM OF RESPONSES ON MOTIVATION ANALYSIS INSTRU- 
MENT 



*7 



An analysis of responses based on race was conducted. The Caucasian 
O. E. students had a slightly higher percentage of total responses for the 
following categories; (1) wages received, (2) attending University, and 
(3) something to do. The Negro O. E. students had a slightly higher per- 
centage of total responses for the following categories; (1) projects built, 
and (2) free lunch. In only one category did the percentage of response 
vary according to race. Almost twice the percentages of responses in the 
category of free taxi ride were chosen by the Negroes. Apparently the 
colored O. E. students put a great deal more significance on the free taxi 
ride. Nevertheless this category earned the lowest percentage of response 
from both races. 

The percentages computed for each category or factor by race were: 





While 


Negro 


Difference 


Wages received 


74.3 


66.7 


-7.6 


Project building 


70.0 


73.3 


+3.3 


Attending University 


67.1 


62.2 


-4.9 


Something to do 


50.0 


42,2 


-7,8 


Free lunches 


24.3 


28.9 


+4.6 


Free taxi ride 


14.3 


26.7 


+ 12.4 



MEETING VOCATIONAL NEEDS 

The intent of this sub-study was: (1) to ascertain the vocational needs 
of dropout-prone youth, (2) to ascertain what opportunities the six-week 
experimental shop class provided for meeting vocational needs, (3) to com- 
pare the needs identified in (1) with the opportunities available in (2), 
(4) to compare these needs with case study information on the individual 
subjects in the project, and (5) to draw limited conclusions. 

There seems to be no conclusive research evidence as to what factors or 
characteristics contribute to producing an occupationally adequate adult. 
Any program must therefore be based upon the results of teacher judgments 
and the views of “experts” in the field. Such an approach may lack validity, 
but is essential if anything is to be done. 

Based upon the literature in this field, interviewing special education 
personnel and the custodians with whom the O. E. students worked, Ex- 
hibit G was developed listing the vocational needs of young people. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR MEETING VOCATIONAL NEEDS 

There was no way of dtlermining all of what happened during the six 
weeks the students were in the shop activity. From the class objectives, the 
lesson plans developed, a check list filled out by all of the teachers and 
professors involved in the classroom activities, and the research assistants’ 
observation of the shop in operation, it was felt that there were some oppor- 
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Exhibit G 

Befow Is o list of items whch may be considered os vocational needs of young people, 
In your units of Instruction how often, if ever, were opportunities available for students 
to fulfill these needs? 



Many 

Many 



Many 3. 
Many 4. 
Very Many 5. 
Very Many 6. 
Many 7, 



Many 

Few 

Few 

Many 



8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 



Very Many 12. 

Very Many 13. 
Many 14. 

Many 15. 



Very Many 16. 
Mony 17. 



An awareness of suitabfe fob fields. 
Knowledge of the activities required 
of workers In these jobs. 

Knowledge of the general require- 
ments for job entry. 

Knowledge of the training needed 
for job entry. 

An awareness of desirable work 
habits. 

The development of desirable work 
habits. 

The development of a valid self con- 
cept wih regard to such factors as 
work habits, personal characteristics, 
and abilities. 

The ability to work with others in co- 
operative activities. 

Knowledge and skills in the basic 
academic areas. 

Knowledge of job hunting practices. 
Knowledge and skills in possible 
areas of employment. 

The ability to follow instructions or 
a regular work routine. 

Pride in a job well done. 
Willingness to give a dollar’s work 
for a dollar's pay. 

Willingness to take orders. 

What other opportunities for meeting 
vocational needs can you think of 
which the project provided? 

(Actual work experiences.} 1 

(The development of safe 

work habits.) 1 



Always Occosionally Never 



4 


9 




3 


9 


1 


3 


9 


1 


3 


9 




10 


4 




8 


5 




6 


7 




7 


6 






10 


3 




6 


7 


6 


7 




10 


3 




10 


3 




6 


6 


1 


9 


3 


1 


‘Typical of the answers 


filled in for the blonks 


16 and 17. 





tunities available for meeting each of the identified vocational needs. An 
indication of the extent to which opportunities were available is summarized 
by key words before each numbered item on Exhibit G. 

The following additional comments seem in order: No. 9 was not really 
a goal of this program; No. 10 is covered in another phase of the O. E. 
program; No. 11 provided such experiences, though not in depth; and 
No. 16: the whole program was such an experience, It must be noted that 
these summarizing keywords on Exhibit G are in no way an attempt to 
indicate how well the subjects did in developing these traits. It only states 
what oppou^nities were believed to be available and to what degree. The 
research assistant observed this program in operation and studied the sub- 
ject’s individual file folders. He believed that opportunities available for 
meeting vocational needs were in line with the needs of the individuals 
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r 




Or. finkham, Dr. Campbell, and Mr. MacGregor (left to right) discuss closed circuit 
television procedures during a weekly staff seminar. 



involved. Possibly less of a “school type 1 ’ atmosphere would have been 
more appropriate for these goals, but it must be remembered that one of 
the overall goals was to prepare teachers in training to work with this type 
of student in classroom situations. 

Several authors have suggested that the development of a valid self con- 
cept (No. 7) is the most vital need of dropout-prone youth. This might be 
reason enough to suggest a study in depth of this particular aspect. Can 
shop activities provide a unique opportunity for the development of a valid 
self-concept by dropout-prone youth? 

GUIDELINES FOR METHODS 

An important and very elusive requisite of an effective O. E. activity is 
to have some motivating factor to arouse the student interest. This factor 
must be real and immediate (according to authorities in the field) and 
must fulfill a need of the student in terms of dignity and recognition. 

With this in mind, one research assistant evaluated the approaches used 
by the teachers in the different teams in the Votec 384 shop class in terms 
of what worked, and equally important, what didn't work, in achieving 
student interest. After evaluating the activities in each of the O. E. teams 
an attempt was made to prepare guidelines for developing future activities. 
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A leacher in training supervises two dropout-prone students on his team as they drill 
out a bearing surface for a drive shaft on a minibike. 



Each of the teams in the graduate curriculum class (Votec 459D) were 
expected to prepare, duplicate, and disseminate an evaluation of each unit 
used in the Votec 384 shop class activities. By studying these evaluations, 
motivational techniques were identified which the individual teachers in 
training felt were successful or unsuccessful. Other sources of data used were 
discussions with resource people, interviews with the college students in the 
experimental summer program, and listening to the exit interview tapes of 
these same college students. 

First on a list of usable methods is that the activities should vary frttn 
normal classroom activities. The lecture (18) 1 is a method that has usually 
been unsuccessful in the past, and as a result the listening skills are poorly 
developed (3), and attention span is short (14), (5). This reaction to lectures 
was mentioned in only one of the evaluations; but this writer believes that 
the attitude is widely held, from discussions with members of the Votec 384 
group. This was also supported in the Votec 384 and Votec 459D exit 
interview tapes when the interviewees answered the question, “What was 
lumbers refer to Data References at the end of this Guidelines Jor Methods topic. 
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A part of the oir-conditioned laboratories which the College of Education provided for 
the exclusive use of the summer experimental project. 

the least successful teaching technique?” “Lecture 11 was the most common 
answer. 

The activities should be developed so that the student fakes an active part. 
This may take the form of students operating audio-visual equipment (10), 
working on their own engines, go-carts (13), or scooters (20), working in a 
production line (16), (21), or running their own company (25). 

Present time orientation was an almost universal recommendation. The most 
common example of its importance was in connection with demonstration of 
equipment or a tool just prior to its use (8), (13), (15), (17), (18), (24), (25). 

Being prepared was noted as imperative. To make a lesson or activity 
successful the equipment should be tested in advance (13), (17), (24), (25), 
(15). The materials for the project should be in the shop (15), (16), (25), 
printed materials should be prepared in large enough quantities (10), (17), 
(23), (26), models of the project should be available to show to the students 
(11), (14), (15), (23), (25), (27), proper tools should be available (13), and 
student placement and equipment should be decided upon prior to demon- 
strations (19), (20). 
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The presentation of nearly all materials was initially well structured. This 
took the form of very well organized and thought-out demonstrations (19), 
(20), a broad field simplified to basic concepts (14), (15), or each operation 
listed in order with periodic checks by the teacher (23), (24), (27). 

A technique often exhibited was the use of a variety of methods, aids, and 
gimmicks, (8), (9), (14). This may vary from playing checkers in regular 
shop time on a checkerboard built in class (15), to taking walks to the art 
museum on your return from a field trip (14), to group mass production 
projects, (16), (21), (25), to individual projects, to small group projects 
(14), and even to a larger group project (14). Variety is more the “spice 
of life” with O. E. boys than the average youngster. 

Units of instruction should be flexible. The flexibility should be in the 
form of projects (14), methods (9), or shapes of the projects (9), (11), (12), 
(23), (24), (27). 

Teamwork within the group should be encouraged (10), (14). 

Units should be designed around families of jobs in prevocational courses 
(5). This was attempted in construction (14) and plastics (15). 

Technology in these units should be limited, applicable, not too difficult 
(3), (4), and concrete rather than abstract (13). 

The activities should stress practice of needed skills (8), (3). Assignments 
should have purpose and meaning (8), (3). 

The student-teacher relationships should be positive and complementary, 
(16), (24). The teacher should avoid pressuring the student (15), (13), but 
should expect accuracy (23) and hopefully develop pride-of-workmanship 
(14), (27). To accomplish this, the activity should be so designed that the 
student is assured of success (23), should be challenging (7), but should 
avoid tedious handwork such as extensive sanding (24), forming metal, (17), 
or polishing (25). 

Informal discussions were not too successful in some cases because of a 
reluctance to contribute (12). However, small groups in quiet areas show 
some promise (14). The discussion leader must have a talent for this. A 
successful discussion was caught on video tape at the first of the summer 
when Subject W and his teammates were discussing one of Mr. Rebhorn’s 
gouged dishes. 

Various aids were used by the different team teachers. Some felt that a 
variety of aids should be used in teaching individual points so that needed 
repetition would not become boring (8). 

Films were effective in giving a broader and more real picture of on-the- 
job work (14), and acquainted the student with industrial processes and 
activities (9), (14). Showing them backwards can be humorous as well as 
an excellent review (14). 

Film strips were used and generally accepted. If a student can read the 
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script and another operate the projector it can help to interest the student 
because he feels he \$ a part of the operation (10). Fill-in sheets can be 
helpful (23). One caution, however; film strips can become boring, and 
long sessions should be avoided (23). 

Field trips were quite successful in showing the student on-the-job activ- 
ities and working conditions (9), (14), (13), (17). If possible, they should 
be dramatic in order to get the student interested (14). Discussion following 
the field trip is an excellent opportunity to learn about wages, entry jobs, 
necessary training, etc. (11), One group clarified some distribution questions 
by taking the group to pick up some boxes for use in the production activ- 
ity (25). 

Displays were recommended (5), and an excellent response was noted 
when one was put up in the showcase outside the shop. This not only 
interested the students but also drew a lot of attention from outsiders. 

The language master was used by only two groups. In these cases it seemed 
to be quite successful (9). By enriching its use with the Stars-Rcebuck Catalog 
and The Encyclopedia Britannica its effectiveness was increased (9). 

The TV cameras had at least two motivational effects on the students. 
They felt more personal value if they were being taped, and the making 
of the TV commercial by Team 5 noticeably motivated the group (25). 

In the one situation in which the overhead projector was used, there was 
difficulty in holding the students’ attention (8); however, the overhead 
projector has been quite successful in the Champaign schools with this same 
type of student (5). 

A room where limited interruptions can occur is one of the most effective 
aids one can have (12), (15), (17). 

Gimmicks . The O. E. students require that the teacher go the second mile 
with them. Here is where the teachers can achieve a relationship with some 
students who are difficult to get close to. Gimmicks assume a variety of 
poses. Dr. Tinkham took slides of the boys at work and showed them to the 
boys. On a fishing trip organized by another of the teachers, definite leader- 
ship qualities were noticed in a boy who had labeled himself a follower. 

One teacher took most of a period to play checkers with his boys for orange 
slice candy, and one helped his students make a TV commercial. Another 
interrupted the routing of a field trip to go through an art museum. Many 
unusual items were brought in for discussion in the warm-up session which 
in itself is a unique gimmick. Several students decided to purchase a book 
of world records because of the warm-up session. Some teachers took Polar- 
oid pictures of their students so the students might see themselves at work. 
One teacher waited until a student asked a question or asked for a tool 
before content was presented and then it *as presented on an individual 
basis. 
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In conclusion it appears that learning units should have the following: 
structure; variety in presentation and activities; student involvement; 
present orientation; flexibility; reinforcement; enrichment through films, 
field trips, displays, and any other available audio-visual materials; gim- 
micks; and understanding teachers. 

DATA REFERENCES 

1. O. E. Exit Interview Tapes 

2. Teachers-in-Training Exit Interview Tapes 

3. Mrs. John Bustard, Supervisor of Learning Handicapped, Champaign 
Schools, Champaign, Illinois 

4. Guyjones, Coordinator of Prevocational Education, Champaign Schools 

5. Neil MacGregor, Supervisor of O. E. Program, Champaign Schools 

6. Kenneth Stratton, Supervisor of Teachers in O. E. Program, Champaign 
Schools 

7. Dr. Reid Zchrback, Supervisor of School Psychologists, Champaign 
Schools 

Team 1 

8. Measurement Unit and Evaluation 

9. Plastic?. Unit and Evaluation 

10. Sheet Metal Unit and Evaluation 

11. Wood, Metal, and Electricity Unit and Evaluation 

Team 2 

12. Lamination Unit and Evaluation 

13. Power Mechanics Unit and Evaluation 

Team 3 

14. Construction Unit and Evaluation 

15. Plastics Unit and Evaluation 

16. Production (wood) Unit and Evaluation 

17. Sheet Metal Unit and Evaluation 

18. Sketching and Measurement Unit and Evaluation 

Team 4 

19. Arc Welding Lecture and Evaluation 

20. Arc Welding Lecture — Demonstration and Evaluation 

21. Woodworking Unit and Evaluation 

Team 5 

22. Arc Welding Unit and Evaluation 

23. Book End Unit and Evaluation 

24. Gouged Dish (wood) Unit and Evaluation 

25. Plastics Unit and Evaluation 
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26. Tool Box Unit and Evaluation (theoretical) 

27. Wood Sculpture Unit and Evaluation 

BAILES INTERACTION SCALE 

An attempt was made io identify the frequency of observable patterns 
of behavior exhibited by the O. E. students. The Robert Bailes small group 
interaction model was employed to determine the differences, if any, be- 
tween the groups. Each group was observed for a period of one hour, and 
each student in that group had his responses recorded on the Bailes Inter- 
action Scale. The scale has twelve categories: 

1. Shows solidarity, raises other’s status, gives help, reward 

2. Shows tension release, jokes, laughs, shows satisfaction 

3. Agrees, shows passive acceptance, understands, concurs, complies 

4. Gives suggestions, direction, implying autonomy for others 

5. Gives opinion, evaluation, analysis, expresses feeling, wish 

6. Gives orientation, information repeats, clarifies, confirms 

7. Asks for orientation, information, repetition, confirmation 

8. Asks for opinion, evaluation, analysis, expression of feeling 

9. Asks for suggestion, direction, possible wap of action 

10. Disagrees, shows passive rejection, formality, withholds help 

U. Shows tension, asks for help, withdraws out of field 

12. Shows antagonism, deflates other's status, defends or asserts self 

The intent of this instrument was to identify group leaders, followers, 
and those who exhibited antigroup behavior. After these observations were 
completed, a reliability check was made. Each teacher in training was asked 
to rate each of his students according to the predominant behavior exhibited 
by the O. E. student with regard to leadership qualities, follower qualities, 
and antigroup qualities. 

The result of this questionnaire showed that the teachers in training 
of each group closely agreed on the evaluation of their students. Only on 
four students did the teachers disagree. 

None of the students scored in the top half of the leadership category, 
which may be another indicator of dropout. prone youths. However, the 
students who made the most responses in the leadership category were 
considered by their teachers as having leadership qualities, even though 
all of these students had more responses in the follower group than in the 
leadership group. 

The Bailes scale and the teacherin-training ratings were in perfect agree- 
ment in terms of rank order. In other words, the students who had the most 
and the least leadership qualities, etc., were indicated as such on both 
measures. 
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The scores of all the O. E. students were added together within each 
scale category to form a composite profile for each team. These profiles were 
distinctly different in nature. At this point, it was decided to see if there 
were any observable differences among the teachers which would account 
for some of the differences and correlate with the team profiles. 

Although each teacher in training might be different in his teaching 
approach, it seemed logical that a comparison could be made of the positive 
versus the negative responses given by each teacher. This was recorded by 
keeping a tally of the number of negative responses during the period of 
time it took for a teacher to give twenty positive responses. The results 
ranged from zero negative responses to 50 percent negative responses. For 
each team the leacher-in-training scores were added together and then 
placed in rank order. 

This teacher-in-training rating correlated perfectly with the team profile 
in the following way; an increase in negative responses by a teacher lowers 
the desirable qualities of a student in terms of group behavior. A decrease 
in negative responses is reflected in the student's behavior, which tends to 
promote group solidarity and leadership. 

CONSISTENCIES AND INCONSISTENCIES 

Consistencies and inconsistencies in the data available on the dropout- 
prone students in the summer project were identified and analyzed. Four 
sources of information have been utilized, and consistencies and incon- 
sistencies for each participating student have been noted. 

Sources of data were; 

Student Inter tie w {SI): Information given by the student about himself and 

his reactions to various questions. (See pp. 119-21.) 
Parental Interview {PI): A home interview with the parents of each student 
giving their reactions to his problems. (See pp. 11 6-1 7 .) 

School Psychologists' 

Report ( SPR ): Various data collected by consultations with each stu- 

dent and from his school records. (See pp. 1 12-16.) 

Instructors' Comments 

(IC): Compounded from comments on the parental inter- 

views held at the end of the project. (See pp. 136-37.) 
After careful study and notation of these four sources of data for each 
student, the following have been identified: 

Swbftct A A 

CONSISTENCY: Subject shot ft tn intrust in mechanics. 

Sources: SI: Question 31 —Answer: “Mechanic." 

PI: Question I — Answer: "Mechanical.** 

SPR: Mechanical interest was indicated on page 2 of report. 
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CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



INCONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



Subject 8 

CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 

INCONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



Subject CC 

CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 

CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



INCONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



INCONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



Subject D 

CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



•SuA/sri A// classes. 

SI: Question 27 — Answer: “Shop.” 

PI: Question 3 — Answer; “Likes them” 

Question 5 — Answer: “Shop/’ 

Student and parents do not agree on which school subjects the pupil 

dislikes. 

SI: Question 28 — Answer: “Dislikes social studies and 
English.” 

PI: Question 6 — Answer: “None that parents know of.” 

Subject has a very bad attitude toward his teachers. 

SI: Question 24 — Answer: “Don’t get along with other 
teachers — I’ve got a bad reputation.” 

PI: Question 7 — Answer: “Very bad.” 

Subject shows a dislike for school. 

SI: Question 55— Answer: “I can*i stand school.” 

PI: Question 2— Answer: “Dislikes” 

Subject and parenU disagree about subject's attitude touerd tiood* 

nor ling aspect oj shop. 

SI: Question 28 — Answer; “Shop — wood working." 

Question 31 — Answer: “Like to go into carpentry.” 

PI: Question 3— Answer: “He likes shop except woods 
and electricity.” 

Subject expresses an interest in music. 

SI: Question 31 — Answer: “Vocalist.” 

SPR: “Expressed a wish to be a singer.” 

Subject has no interest in school. 

SI: Question 41— Answer: “I don't really care... 
doesn't mean anything to me." 

SPR: “Has expressed dislike for school....” 

Subject and parents disagree on hott he gets along uith his Jamil). 

PI: Question 9 -‘Answer: “Ok.” 

SPR: “He openly admits dislike of his father and mother 

and says there is no one in his family that he feels 
comfortable around.” 

1C: “Never at home most of the lime.” 

Subject says he dislikes shop and parents say he lilts it. 

SI: Question 34 — Answer; “Hates it -gels tired of hand- 

ling stupid toots, cutting crmnmy metal— wasn't cut 
out for it.'* 

PI: Question 3 — Answer: “Likes shop— likes to fool 
around with mechanics.' 1 

Subject is a thtt learner. 

Si: Question 3$ — Answer: “Slow.” 
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CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



INCONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 

Subject E 

CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



INCONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 

Subject FF 

CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 

CONSISTENCY: 

Source*: 



CONSISTENCY. 



SPR: “Past evaluations indicate that he is a slow learner.*’ 

Subject indicates he likes his shop classes. 

SI: Question 34 — Answer: “Like shop class /* 

PI: Question 3 — Answer: “Likes it/* 

SPR: “Subject best liked: ‘Vocational /” 

Subject contradicts himself about teaching. 

SI: Question 25— Answer: “Don’t want to be a teacher.*’ 
Question 31 — Answer: “I would like to teach L A.” 

Subject and psychologists agree on locational goal, 

SI: Questions 31 and 35 — Answers: “Truck driver. 1 * 

SPR: “Mentioned he wants to drive a truck. . .when he 
gets out of school.” 

Subject does not get along uith his younger sister . 

SI: Question 4— Answer: "...waiting for his sister to 

die.*' 

PI: Question 9 — Answer: 41 . . one sister one year younger 
is in same grade at school — constant competition with 
her.” 

Subject liked his school shop classes. 

SI: Question 27 — Answer: “Shop.” 

PI: Question 3 — Answer: “Me loved his shop classes, 
especially auto shop.” 

SPR: Subject liked best: “Shop/' 

Subject does not like any kind of school ttork. 

SI: Question 54— Answer: “Doesn’t like it.” 

Question 55 — Answer: “Docs not like any kind of 
school work.” 

PI: Question 26 — Answer: “Has no interest in outside 

reading.” 

Question 28— Answer: “Inability to do regular school 
work.” 

Subject end parents disagree about his attitude totvard teachers. 

SI: Question 24— Answer: “Yes.” 

PI: Question 7 — Answer: “Teachers dumber than he is.” 

likes school shop belter than other classes . 

Si: Question 27 — Answer: “1. A. classes." 

PI: Question 3— Answer: “Excellent.” 

Subject is « jW, easy-going pet son. 

SPR: “Slow-moving person and seemed unconcerned about 

anything except himself/’ 

1C; “Slow, easy-going — nothing bothers or excites him-^ 
laty ” 

Subject's home situation it not good. 



Sources: 



INCONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 

INCONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 

Subject GG 

CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 

CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



INCONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



INCONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



Subject H 

CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



INCONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



SI: Question 54 — Answer: “Brothers and sisters bother 
him.” 

SPR: “There arc 15 people in his family including nine 
half-brothers and sisters.” 

IC: “Home situation doesn't look good.” 

Subject and parents disagree about his altitude toward teachers. 

SI: Question 24— Answer: “No I*’ 

PI: Question 7 — Answer: “Excellent.” 

Sub jut does not like science but instructors say ht is good. 

PI: Question 6 — Answer: “Science.” 

1C: “Pretty good science boy.” 

Subject uants some kind of technical training. 

SI: Question 32 — Answer: “Wants technical -type school.” 
IC: “Wants to be some type of technician.” 

Subject liked his school shop dosses. 

PI: Question 3 — Answer: . .likes his shop classes.” 

IC: “Seemed to have a knack for shop.” 

“Did a good job around the shop this summer.” 

Subject says he gets along uitJl other people, but ether sources disagree, 
SI: Question 9 — Answer: “With someone if possible." 

Question 12 — Answer: 11 Yet, real well.” 

PI: Question 10 — Answer: “Does not associate with 
people in the neighborhood.” 

SPR: “He tends not to involve himself to any great extent 
in interpersonal relationships.” 

“Tends to be a loner.” 

Subject and psjxhologi sis disagree on rate oj learning. 

St: Question 38— Amwer: “Fast.” 

SPR: “Found to be functioning within the slowdearner 
range of intelligence.” 

Subject likes to draw . 

SI: Question 34 — Answer: “Likes to draw aft aniit* but 
not as a draftsman.” 

PI: Question ! — Answer: “Likes to draw.” 

Subject has a reading problem. 

SI : Question 45— Answer: “Does not try to read at all . . . 

has never read a complete book.” 

PI: Question 28 — Answer: “Main trouble is the reading 
and speech problem which has been with him aince 
first grade.” 

SPR: “Has little self*reliance in his reading ability.” 

Subject has sho\t n varied attitudes ton or d shop , 

PI: Question 3 — Answer: “Indicates a positive attitude 
toward shop-type classes.” 
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INCONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



Subject I 

CONSISTENCY: 

Source*: 



CONSISTENCY: 

Source*: 



INCONSISTENCY: 

Source*: 

Subject JJ 

CONSISTENCY: 

Source*: 



INCONSISTENCY: 

Source*: 



Subject X 

CONSISTENCY: 

Source*: 



CONSISTENCY: 

Source*: 



SPR: “Very cooperative and skillful in school shop.” 

IC: “Impossible to deal with tn a shop situation " 

“Doesn't belong in a vocational -type situation. 11 

Parents and instructors disagree on uhether subject hkes school or not. 
PI: Question 2 — Answer: “He seem* to like school al- 
though he doesn’t do well/ 1 

IC: “He stressed the boring aspects of school many times.” 



Subject dislikes discipline end is developing into a discipli ne problem. 

SI: Question 25 — Answer: “Be more lenient-dislikes 

discipline and authority." 

SPR: “Described by school personnel a* developing Into 
a discipline problem." 

IC: “Trying hard to be a juvenile delinquent and doing 
a good job of it." 



Subject seemed to like bis shop. 



SI 

PI 

IC 



Question 37— Answer: “Like to work with tool*. 1 
Question 3 — Answer; “Ok." 

“Could have worked well In a *hop situation.” 



Subject incongruous on his voiced vocational goal. 

SI: Que*ik>n 31— Answer: “Semi drivet.” 

SPR: “Selected nav career as vocational goal." 



Subject Hkes shop. 

SI: Question 27 — Answer: 11 . . .shop." 

Question 28— Answer: “Shop.” 

PI: Question 3 — Answer: “Shop is hii best liked subject. “ 
IC: “Probably accomplished more than anyone else on 
the team." 

“Would fit anywhere In shop vocation." 

Many toned ansutts regarding his vocational goals. 

SI: Question 31— Answer; “Work on cars." 

Question 35 — Answer: “Barber.” 

SPR: “Very interested In dogs and expressed interest in 
working W'ilh dogs.” 

“Mentioned working for Bell Telephone and needing 
to know electronics.” 



Subject's family background is not too good. 

SPR: “Home background not good at all.” 

PI: Question 9— Answer: “Family arguments, nothing 
serious." 

IC: “Can’t gel along with his dad." 

Subject is thort tempered and moody. 

PI: Question 28— Answer: “Short-temper, moody, stub- 
born ness.” 

IC: “Stubborn, quick-tempered and moody.” 
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CONSISTENCY: 
Sou reel : 



INCONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 

Subject LL 

CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



INCONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



Subject MM 

INCONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



INCONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



Subject N 

CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



Subject is a slow learner. 

SI: Question 38 — Answer: “Slow/* 

SPR: “Physician described abnormalities as menial re- 

tardation/* 

IC: “Somewhat of a slow learner/* 

Subject Jeels he is a follower; instructors triink he is a leader. 

SI: Question 13 — Answer: “Follower.” 

IC: “Real talent for leadership.” 

Subject has an interest in sports. 

SI: Question 1 — Answer: “Play football, baseball, basket- 

ball/’ 

PI: Question 1 — Answer: “Sports.” 

1C: “Fine athlete for his age.” 

Subject is fairly close to his mother. 

SI: Question 10 — Answer: “Mother/* 

SPR: “Fairly close attachment to his mother.** 

IC: “Great deal of respect for his mother/* 

Subject's family life is not good. 

PI: Question 9— ‘Answer: “Argues/* 

SPR: “Home situation described as culturally deprived/’ 

IC: “No continuity of family life at all.” 

Subject end instructors disagree on vocational goals. 

SI: Question 31 — Answer: “General Motors.” 

IC: “No vocational aspiration because job orientation is 

just not part of his life.” 

Subject and parents disagree cn his attitude foit ard shop. 

SI: Question 28— Answer: School Subject — Vocations. 

Activities liked there — “Nothing.” 

PI: Question 3 — Answer; “He likes them.” 

Subject's altitude toward math received varied ansttrrs. 

Si: Question 28 — Answer: School Subject— Math. 

Activities like there — “Nothing/’ 

PI: Question 5 — Answer: “Math.” 

SPR: “Best liked school subject is math.” 

Subject does not like school. 

Si: Question 27 — Answer: ”1 don’t like school/' 

Pi: Question Z — Answer: “Negative view.” 

SPR: “Altitude toward school is quite negative/' 

IC: “ . . .definitely dislikes school ” 

Subject feels he is a brat. 

SI: Question 24a— Answer: “I am a brat.” 

1C: “Realised he is a brat.” 
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INCONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



Subject O 

CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 

Subject P 

CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



Subject O 

CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 

CONSISTENCY. 

Sources: 

INCONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



Subject ft 

CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



Subject and psychologists do not agree on vocational goals. 

SI: Questions 31 and 35— Answers: “Machinist.” 

SPR: “He has no idea of what he would like to do in the 
future with respect to a vocation.” 

Occupational goal oj subject is to be a mechanic V 
SI: Questions 31 and 35 — Answers: “Mechanic.** 

SPR: “His occupational goal is to be an auto mechanic.” 

1C: “Seems to want to be a mechanic.*' 

Subject is a shy, timid person. 

SPR: "He is shy, timid.” 

IC: “Very quiet and timid.** 



Subject has keen interest in music. 

SI: Question 1 1— Answer: “Band .. .bass guitar.’* 

Question 13— Answer: “He leads the group.” 

PI: Question 1— Answer: “Pupil has keen interest in 

music, .currently participating in music combo.” 

71* repair is one oj the things subject enjoys most. 

SI: Question 31- Answer: “Fixing TV's.” 

Question 35— Answer: “Fixing TV’s— the only thing 
1 like to do.” 

PI: Question I— Answer: “Pupil has keen interest in 
radio and TV repair.” 

Question 24— Answer: “Tinkering with radio and 
TV parts.” 

Subject appears to tike his shop classes. 

SI: Question 5— Answer: “ . . and shop.** 

PI: Question 2— Answer: “He seems to like (them).’* 

Subject shat s undesirable behaiior at times. 

PI: Question 12— Answer; “Tends to throw or smash.** 

SPR: “Exhibits undesirable behavior to elicit attention.'* 

Subject and psychologists disagree on his t national goals. 

SI: Questions 31 and 35— Answer: “Plumber.** 

SPR: “Has set no vocational goals— has some desire to go 

to college to be a forest ranger.” 

Subject appears to like shop better than any other school subject. 

SI: Questions 27 and 28— Answer: “Shop.** 
p|: Question 3— Answer: “Likes some areas.” 

Question 5- School subjects liked: ‘‘None.*’ 

Subject does not Hie sc hoof. 

PI: Question 2— “Doesn't like.” 

SPR: “Does as little as possible in classroom.” 

“Attitude toward schcol is quite obviously negative.” 
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Subjftct S 

CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



INCONSISTENCY: 

Source*: 



INCONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



Subject T 

CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



Subject U 

CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



Subject V 

CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



Subject interested in attending a trade school. 

SI: Question 31 — Answer: “Yes.” 

PI: Question 17— Answer: “...thinks he would like to 
go to a trade school.’ * 

Disagreements concerning subject's opinion oj school. 

PI: Question 17 — Answer: “No need. . .he likes school.’* 
SPR: “Feels school is a difficult and unhappy place.' 1 

Parents and psychologists disagree about uhethff subject causes trouble. 
PI: Question 28— Answer: “. . .father feels son tries and 
hasn’t caused any trouble.’ 1 
SPR: “Has a history of involvements with the law." 

Subject has mechanical interests. 

Si: Questions 31 and 35 — Answers: “Mechanics, any 
kind." “Mechanics." 

PI: Question 1 — Answer: “Likes mechanical things. 11 
Question 20 — Answer: “Good at mechanical things." 

Subject shous negatiit attitude towards school. 

SI: Question 54 — Answer: “Terrible." 

Question 55 — Answer: “No, takes up all the time." 
PI: Question 2— Answer: “Doesn’t like it too well," 

Question 26— Answer: “Doesn’t like to read, seldom 
brings school books home." 

Subject appears to like shop class better than his other subjects. 

SI: Question 28 — Answer: “Shop.” 

PI: Question 3 — Answer: “Industrial Arts is his favorite 
subject." 

Question 5— Answer: “Industrial Arts, O. E. Class." 

Subject wants to be a cab driter. 

Si: Questions 31 and 35 — Answer: “Cab driver." 

PI: Question 8 — Answer: “No, he see* no connection 
between school and his chosen vocation— cab driver." 

Subject seems (a distrust people. 

SPR: “Described as having extreme distrust in people." 
1C: “Didn’t want to fill out daily schedule— says what, 
when, and with whom he does something is his own 
business," 



Subject has a special interest in cars. 

SI: Question 8— Answer: “Car*, hot rods, and especially 
dragsters.” 

PI: Question I — Answer: “Cars, especially dragsters." 
SPR : “Very interested in . . cars." 
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CONSISTENCY: Subject is (hanging ovtr to becoming a potential leader. 

Sources: SI: Question 13— Answei: “Changing from follower to 

leader role.” 

PI: Question 10 — Answer: “Is likeable and turning into 
a leader.*’ 

IC: “Developing into a potential leader.” 



INCONSISTENCY: Subject and parents disagree on how he /eels about his shop classes. 
Sources: SI: Question 27— Answer: “Creativeness in shop proj- 

ccts.” 

Question 28 — Answer: “Shop courses.” 

PI: Question 3 — Answer: “They are ok, but get to be 
too routine sometimes.” 



Subject W 

CONSISTENCY: Subject has an interest in auto mechanics. 

Sources: SI: Questions 31 and 35— Answers: “Auto mechanic.” 

PI : Question 1— Answer: “Interested in auto mechanics.” 
SPR: “Has expressed an interest in auto mechanics.” 
“Hopes to become an auto mechanic.” 

IC: “Has desire to be auto mechanic.” 



INCONSISTENCY: Subject and psychologists disagree on attitude toaard reading . 
Sources: SI: Question 45— Answer: “Don’t like to read.” 

SPR: “Seems to enjoy reading.” 



Subject XX 

CONSISTENCY: 

Sources: 



Subject's special interest is basketball. 

SI: Questions 2 and 3— Answers: “Basketball.” “Very 
much interest. . . basketball ” 

PI: Question 1 — ‘Answer: “Basketball.* 1 
IC: “Basketball seems to be his whole life.” 



CONSISTENCY: Subject shous no interest one r cay or another about shop. 

Sources: SI: Questions 21 and 28 — Answers: “No mention ol 

shop” 

IC: “No particular interest in one area or another of 
shop work.” 



In summarizing the data asailablc on consistencies and inconsistencies! 
several points should be brought out: 

Initially, one might think that most of the O. E. students would have 
shown an interest in some type of mechanics, but in actuality only four out 
of the twenty-four participants expressed mechanical interests three of the 
four were auto mechanics. This conclusion was drawn from the Student 
Interviews and Parental Interviews sections of the data reviewed. 

More positive responses were given toward school shop classes than to- 
ward the above item— mechanic*. Ten of the twenty-four subjects indicated 
they liked school shop or liked their shop classes better than their other 
school subjects. 
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On o field trip to Creotive Buildings. Idc., during tSelr building eoouruction unit, o teom 
exominei the cut! mode by o skilled worker. 



It was surprising to find that only five of the twenty-four socially mal- 
adjusted students indicated any family trouble. Of these five, three were 
Negro and two Caucasian. 

Five of the twenty-four O. E. students showed uncertainties regarding 
their vocational goals. This is verified by the wide divergence of answers 
given by the O, E. students regarding questions about their vocational goals. 
Student answers differed widely when Student Interviews, Parental Inter* 
views, School Psychologists* Reports, and Instructor's Comments were 
compared. 

A third of the O. E. subjects' answers (S out of 24) w ere found to disagree 
with their parents 1 answers on various questions. Typical questions at vari- 
ance were those regarding students' altitude toward their teachers, what 
school subjects the students liked or disliked, and the students' attitudes 
toward their shop classes. 

In reviewing the Student Interviews, Parental Interviews, School Psy- 
chologists* Reports, and Instructors* Comments, there were 48 consistencies 
noted and 24 inconsistencies noted. Thus, considering that we were dealing 
with the same student, but from different viewpoints, the percentage of 
inconsistencies found was high. 
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George Jefferson ood Vernon Burgener (left to right), representative* of the project 
funding ogeney, discuss their observations of the program in ootion with Dr. CompbeTI. 



OCCUPATIONAL PREFERENCE TEST 

Approximately hvo weeks after the beginning of the summer experimental 
program one of the research assistants administered the Ruder Preference 
Record Occupational Form I). The research assistant felt that this test informa* 
lion would greatly add to the information we had in each O. E. student's 
cumulative folder and that he would also then be able to prepare individual 
student profile sheets for guidance purposes. 

The printed copies of this Kuder lest were administered to the twenty* 
two O. E. students present on a typical day. The test was administered 
by the research assistant who explained the printed directions and who 
was available to answer any questions the O. E. students might have while 
taking the test. The test was not administered on a one-to-one basis, nor 
was each item read to the students as was the administrative procedure for 
the pre- and post-test SASS scales. Thus the students took the test in a group 
setting. 

Losing the verification test key, only two student answer sheets tested out 
with reliable results. Two tested out with doubtful reliability. Eighteen 
tested out with unreliable results. Because of the general unreliable results 
obtained, the one absent student was not requested to take the test. 

This experience provided the research team with no usable data regarding 
the O. E/s occupational preference, as measured by the Form D test. 
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However, it did strongly verify the project director’s initial hunch that the 
SASS scale had to be read to the O. E. student on an individual basis to 
obtain reliable results. 



O. E. FOLLOW-UP 

With the full realization that a longitudinal follow-up is needed to more 
fully and accurately evaluate the effects of the summer program upon the 

0. E. students, an initial O. E. follow-up study was undertaken within the 
limited time span of the research contract. 

A questionnaire similar to the questionnaire used in the O. E. exit inter- 
views served as the focal point of a follow-up study performed in February, 
1967. The interviews were conducted by a single research assistant, and 
each individual O. E. student was interviewed in his own school. As an 
additional control upon the results, a record was kept of the number of 
days absent, for each boy, during equal times in 1965-1 966, and in 1966-1967. 

1. Did you tell your friends about the summer program? Yes — 15; no — 5. 

Why? Five apathetic responses; the rest were positive. 

2. Did you recommend the summer program to your friends? Yes — 17; no — 3. 

Why? Three apathetic responses; the rest were positive. 

3. Would you participate in a program like this next summer if you were invited? Yes — 14; 
no — 5; not sure — 1. 

Why not? M Want more money” — 3; 44 not going to be around” — 1; “don’t fed I would 
be invited”- — 1; “it's too much trouble” — 1. (The rest enjoyed the program and 
spoke highly of it.) 

4. Would you if there was no pay involved? Yes — 16; unsure — 5; no — 9. 

5. What do you feel was the greatest weakness of our summer program? 44 No weakness” — 8; 
44 not enough money” — 2; “morning job” — 3; ‘‘discipline problem” — 4; “too much 
like school” — 2; “not enough teachers” — 1. 

6. What do you feel was the greatest strength of our summer program? “Shop work” — 18 
(some boys emphasized smallness of groups); “food” — 2. 

7. Describe your feeling toward school shop before our summer project and your feeling toward 
school shop now. “Like school shop more now” — 7; “like it less this year” — 1; “about 
the same” — 4; “both ok”— 8, 

8. In general , what is your attitude toward all the school shop classes you have had? “Like 
them very much” — 12; “like them somewhat” — 8; “don’t know” — 0; “dislike them 
somewhat” — 0; “dislike them very much” — 0. 

9. What did you do in the summer program that has helped you in school this year? “Nothing 
of help” — ju; “something of help” — 10. 

10. What did you do in the summer program that has hurt you in school this year? “Nothing 
hurt” — 19; “got out of being used to discipline” — 1. 
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Day* Absent 



Subject 

AA 


1965-1966 

1 




1966-1967 

1 


B 


2 




2 


CC 


3 


Less often 


1 


D 


4 


Less often 


2 


E 


4 


More often 


7 


FF 


5 


Less often 


2 


GG 


5 


Less often 


3 


H 


5 




5 


I 


5 


More often 


12 


JJ 


6 


Less often 


2 


K 


6 


More often 


16 


LL 


8 


Less often 


7 


MM 


9 


Less often 


4 


N 


9 


Less often 


8 


O 


11 


Less often 


8 


PP 


12 


Less often 


5 


Q 


12 


Less often 


11 


R 


13 


Less often 


10 


S 


18 


Less often 


11 


T 


21 


Less often 


6 



Three of the O. E. students had dropped oi i of school as of February 1, 
1967. One other boy had been permanently suspended. 

Three of the O. E. students had been absent the same amount of time 
in 196S-1966 as in 1966-1967. Three boys had been absent more often in 
1966-1967 than in 1965-1966. The remaining 14 boys had been absent less 
often in 1966-1967 than in a corresponding time period during 1965-1966. 

An additional follow-up was conducted by the project director at the 
end of the first regular school year following the experimental summer 
program. The question explored was very simple — “How many of the 
dropout-prone students dropped out of school during the first school year after 
the experimental summer program?” 

The following students had dropped out or were forced out of school: 
E: dropped at end of first semester 

FF: expelled; must stay out of school for at least one year 
H: dropped; later he reentered 
I: dropped middle of second semester 
MM: dropped by court action; sent to state reformatory 
Thus four O. E. students out of the original 24 who had started in our 
summer program had permanently dropped out of school or had been 
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expelled, for a dropout rate of 17 percent. One of these students (Subject I) 
did not complete the summer experimental program. If this one dropout 
of the summer program is excluded, 13 percent of the O. E. students who 
completed the summer program had dropped out of school during the next 
regular school year. 

To determine if these two dropout rates are high o * tow, the reader should 
compare them with the dropout rate of the control group which follows. 

CONTROL GROUP 

From the original population of O. E. students who were willing to 
participate in the experimental summer project, twenty-four were chosen 
by means of a stratified random sample. From this same population ten 
were chosen for the control group also by means of a Gratified random 
sample. The stratification referred only to race. An attempt was made to 
obtain approximately half Caucasian and half Negro in each group. 

The control group consisted of five white and five colored O. E. students, 
As stated earlier, these students had the same Champaign O. E. counselors 
available to them throughout the summer as the students in the experi- 
mental program. The main difference was that the control group were 
provided employment at jobs in the community. This work was mainly 
unskilled labor and some of the places of employment were: Chanute Air Force 
Base, Burnham City Hospital, Alexander Book Bindery, Champaign News 
Agency, Court Yard Cafeteria, Hunter Lumber Company, and Rick’s IGA. 

The control group were contacted during the summer and arrangements 
were made, at their convenience, for administering the SASS scale. Release 
time, with pay, was arranged for each O. E, student, and free transportation 
was provided to and from the University. The SASS scale was administered 
in a quiet place, on a one-to-one basis, and with each scale item read to the 
subject. Thus the administration of the attitude scale paralleled that of the 
experimental students. 

The results of the SASS scale for the control group were: 

Possible Score 176 

Mean 119 

Median 118 

Range 111 to 130 

This corresponds very closely to the SASS scale results obtained from 
the experimental students the first time they took the instrument. 

Possible score 176 

Mean 116.4 

Median 122 

Range 58 to 149 
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The mean and median are very similar and the range is also similar with 
the exception of one low score in the experimental group. There was un- 
doubtedly a low score also in the control group because one subject came 
in at the scheduled time, but as soon as he saw the test he immediately 
turned around and left the building, refusing to cooperate. 

It appears that the stratified random sampling procedure was working, 
as we appear to have drawn two very similar groups from the original 
population. 

The follow-up of the control group concerning the number of students 
who had dropped out of school during the first school year after running the 
experimental summer program revealed: 

Control AA: dropped early in first semester 
Control E: dropped; sent to state reformatory 
Control H: dropped beginning of first semester 

Control I: dropped 10/18/66; reentered 2/3/67; dropped March, 1967 
Control JJ: dropped December, 1966; reentered April, 1967 

Four of the ten O. E. students in the control group had permanently 
dropped out of school for a dropout rate of 40 percent. It will be remembered 
that the O. E. students who started in the experimental program had a 
dropout rate of 17 percent. If the one dropout of the summer program is 
not counted, then the dropout rate of experimental students who completed 
the summer program was 13 percent. NOTE: The dropout rate ofi 0. E. 
students in the control group was well over double the dropout rale ofi 0. E. students 
who participated in the experimental summer research program. 

A chi-square test revealed that this was not a statistically significant 
difference. With the small sample size of the control group consisting of 
ten students, it is extremely difficult to rule out the chance variable with 
such small numbers available for each cel J. 
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Data Presentation and Analysis 
of the Graduate Curriculum Class 



ONE SAMPLE CURRICULUM UNIT 

Each of the five teams in the Graduate Curriculum Class (Votec 459D) 
developed several complete units of instructional material to be tried out 
with the O. E. students in the laboratory class. These materials, along with 
the class reports on summarizations of research studies and articles dealing 
with the dropout-prone student form a stack over two inches high. It was 
extremely difficult to eliminate from the final manuscript several of these 
excellent curriculum materials which had been custom-designed for the 
summer experimental project. Nevertheless, this has been done and only 
one unit is presented. It is hoped that this unit will provide the reader with 
at least a frame of reference for the kinds of curriculum materials developed. 
It was a course requirement that each unit contain an evaluation based on 
the results obtained from its actual use in the laboratory class. 



LESSON PLAN 

Area of Instruction: Plastic* 



Group 5: Bill Eardley 

Eldon Rebhorn 
Bruce Wisner 



More specifically, this unit is on blow*formina of acrylic sheet plastic. It will be on free 
form blowing using the air pressure on the Di-Acro plastics press. We will set up the 
machines and processes an a production basis with the possibility of producing ana then 
selling a marketable product. 



